








MAY 14, 1932 


THE BLESSED TRINITY IN THE LITURGY 


NDER the Old Law the chosen people adored God in 
the unity of His nature, because the mystery of the 
blessed Trinity was still veiled. The prophets occa- 
sionally hinted in obscure language to this sublimest 
of all truths. By divine Providence the full knowledge 

of i it was to be imparted by Him who was able to speak of Himself: 
“No man hath seen God at any time: the only-begotten Son who 
is in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him.’" ‘‘For the 
law was given by Moses, grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.’” 
Christ explained these divine secrets to His disciples, assuring them 
that this was a mark of friendship which He gave only to them and 
to all those that would believe in Him to the end of time: “I have 
called you friends, because all things whatsoever I have heard from 
my Father, I have made known to you.’ Now, after His ascension 
into heaven, our Lord continues to enlighten all true believers on 
this mystery through His Holy Spirit who ‘“‘searcheth all things, 
yea, the deep things of God,’ and recalls them to their minds, so 
that “in all wisdom and spiritual understanding’ they may savor 
the innermost life of God.* This Spirit of Truth teaches us the 
marvel that God the Father, Himself proceeding from no other, 
from all eternity begets the Son, co-equal to the Father by the unity 
of nature, and that the Holy Spirit proceeds from both the Father 
and the Son as the mutual Love of both. 

Here in the bosom of the blessed Trinity is given the begin- 
ning and end of all religion, of the entire liturgy, the sublime pur- 
pose of which it is to impart to souls divine life, holiness and per- 


1 John 1, 18— John 1, 17.— John 15, 15.— 1. Cor. 2, 10.— Col. 1, 9. 
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fection, and to conduct them back whence they came into the bosom 
of the blessed Trinity, there to join in the eternal liturgy. This is 
the message of the Gospel and the faith which leads to eternal life, 
This faith it is that entitles us to a participation in the divine life 
“The Father Himself loveth you, because you have loved me, and 
have believed that I came out from God.’” 

All our spiritual life is to be based upon this fundamental 
truth of the blessed Trinity; all the work of perfection must con- 
sist in safeguarding and developing this our participation in the 
divine life, all liturgy must of necessity be a continuous glorifica- 
tion of the triune God on the part of visible and invisible creation. 

In eternity only shall we fully understand that it is essential 
to infinite Life, that it is natural to the divine Being to be one in 
three Persons; but as long as we shall walk in faith, we must join 
the Church believing in the triune God and adoring the Trinity 
of Person in the unity of nature, as the Church herself with Jesus 
her Spouse teaches us by word and practice. 

Our whole duty, therefore, consists in the worship rendered 
to the divine Majesty, a worship which is at once both internal 
and external, a worship that is to link up the liturgy of the earth 
with the liturgy of heaven, of which it is to be an echo. Yet, how 
was fallen mankind to accomplish such a sublime task, sine 
“praise is not seemly in the mouth of a sinner’’?* 

It needed the intervention of the divine Omnipotence, Wis- 
dom and Love to raise man to a state where he could offer to the 
Majesty of God a most perfect and exalted worship. Divine adop- 
tion made it possible for man to perform this liturgical act. This 
adoption was decreed by God from all eternity and effected in the 
fullness of time through and in Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 
Christ, who is ‘“‘the image of the invisible God, the first-born of 
every creature,’ is also the first to render to God supreme worship. 
“Behold, I come to do Thy will, O God... . In the which will, 
we are sanctified by the oblation of the body of Jesus Christ once.” 
He, who is the true glory of God the Father, came as man to pay 
to His Father a homage, the most complete that God could possibly 
receive, the hypostatic union giving to His human nature a dignity 


2 John 16, 27.—* Heel. 15, 9.—* Col. 1, 15.—* Hebr. 10, 9-10. 
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THE BLESSED TRINITY IN LITURGY 


and splendor unparalleled, so that ‘‘by Him, and with Him, and 
in Him, is to Thee, God the Father almighty, in the unity of the 
Holy Ghost, all honor and glory.’” By the Incarnation He became 
priest and victim, that He might offer Himself as a sacrifice for 
sinful man, purify him from his faults and errors, sanctify him, 
and become the Head of ‘‘a chosen generation, a kingly priest- 
hood,’’* wherein all may associate themselves as priests, though in 
a different degree, with His supreme liturgical act which He daily 
repeats in an unbloody manner in the Sacrifice of the altar. 


Henceforth man has access to the Father through Christ. But 
it is the will of the Father and the Son from all eternity that the 
Holy Spirit, the bond of love between both, be given the mission 
of sanctifier of souls. The mediation of our Lord between redeemed 
mankind and the heavenly Father is to be effected through the 
Holy Spirit in the visible Church, founded by Christ as His mys- 
tical body. Now man is able to give due honor to God, as the 
Church asserts at the end of the Canon, that by our Lord (i.e., 
Christ and His mystical body), may all honor and glory be given 
to God the Father almighty in the unity of the Holy Ghost. 


The Holy Spirit, through the Church’s liturgy, prepares 
souls to give this honor to God by incorporating them in the mys- 
tical body of Christ. By this wonderful work the Holy Ghost 
makes men the adopted children of God, the brothers of Christ. 
“You have received the spirit of adoption of sons, whereby we 
cry: Abba (Father)! For the Spirit Himself giveth testimony to 
our spirit, that we are the sons of God.’ The Holy Spirit makes 
us also know Christ and to model our virtues and actions upon 
His; i.e., to reproduce within us the true likeness of Christ, which 
is the substance of all holiness, the foundation of our eternal beati- 
tude. In the measure in which we progress in holiness through the 
sanctifying work of God's Spirit within us, we effect a closer and 
more intimate union with Christ and become more fitted to join 
with Christ and His Church in the divine liturgy upon earth, and 
eventually we participate in the liturgy of the glorified mystical 
body in heaven. 


1 Canon of the Masa.—*® 1 Pet. 2, 9.—* Rom. 8, 15-16. 
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St. Paul describes the Christian life and the Christian virtues 
in language which he borrows from the center of the liturgy, the 
eucharistic Sacrifice. St. Ignatius, St. Augustine and other writers 
of the first centuries speak of eternal communion with the Divinity 
in heaven in terms of the eucharistic Banquet. It is therefore true 
that the liturgy, 1.e., the Eucharist as a Sacrament and Sacrifice, 
constitutes for us the beginning of our life of heaven, because by it 
Christ through His Holy Spirit permits us to participate in the 
Godhead and offers and consecrates us to His heavenly Father. 
“Holy Mass associates us in the heavenly liturgy described by St. 
John in the Apocalypse, and forecasts the fulfilment of the uni- 
versal tradition concerning the whole mystical body, that Jesus 
Christ, at the end of the world, with all His elect subject to Him, 
will subject all to the Father’. . . . Through the sacrifice of the 
Mass we serve our apprenticeship for the life of heaven by our 
life here of praise, adoration, of thanksgiving, of the total offer- 
ing of self to God. Through eucharistic Communion we begin here 
that divine union ending in the direct vision of God . . . . From 
the liturgy of earth to the liturgy of heaven!’” 


By means of the liturgy the Church unites her praise to that 
which the angels and the elect render to God in heaven, thus antici- 
pating her occupation in eternity in the bosom of the triune God. 
In it the word of St. Paul becomes a reality: ‘‘Our conversation 
is in heaven.’” 


That the blessed Trinity is the supreme end of the Church's 
official worship and that everything leads up to it becomes clear 
to one who attentively follows the liturgy. 


The Mass at its most sublime act is offered to the three divine 
Persons: ‘‘Suscipe sancta Trinitas,”’ ‘‘Placeat tibi sancta Trinitas.” 
Its beginning is in the name of the blessed Trinity, its end a 
blessing of the triune God. The Kyrie, the Gloria, the Collect, the 
Credo, the Secret—all proclaim this mystery. The divine Office is 
chanted or recited in honor of the blessed Trinity, all Psalms and 





1 Cf. 1 Cor. 15, 23-28. 
* The Doctrine of the oy” Body of Christ, by Abbé Anger, translation 
by Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P., p. 334. 


* Philip. 3, 20. 
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THE BLESSED TRINITY IN LITURGY 


Canticles close with the doxology. The Sacraments are conferred 
in the name of this mystery. Our churches symbolize the dogma of 
the Trinity in their construction in three divisions: sanctuary, choir 
and nave; in their three entrances; even in their ornamental de- 
tails the number of three constantly recurs as an outward expres- 
sion of faith in the sublime mystery. 

The day that dominates the whole week, the Sunday, has 
been consecrated in a special way to the blessed Trinity. The Pre- 
face assigned to Sunday chants the sublime realities of this dogma 
in as clear and brief terms as possible. The first mention of a special 
votive Mass in honor of the blessed Trinity is found in the eighth 
century. It was assigned to the first Sunday after Pentecost and 
was looked upon as the introduction of a special feast of the Trin- 
ity. It was Pope John XXI who, in 1334, issued a decree extend- 
ing the observance of this feast to the universal Church. 


This feast is, one might say, a recapitulation of all the mys- 
teries that have been celebrated during the various liturgical sea- 
sons of the ecclesiastical year, since it commemorates the funda- 
mental dogma to which everything in the Christian religion is 
related. In the Office of the day the Church joyfully reiterates the 
word of praise, adoration and thanksgiving—‘‘O beata Trinitas”’ 
—thus making a continuous solemn profession of faith in the holy 
and eternal Trinity and in its undivided unity. The same is done 
in the Mass (Introit, Gradual, Offertory and Communion). It is 
worthy of note that at least three times in this Mass we are called 
upon to give glory to the triune God ‘‘because He has shown His 
mercy to us.’’ We profess our belief in this mystery and acknowl- 
edge that all benefits of soul and body come to us through the pow- 
er of the blessed Trinity, in the Collect, Postcommunion and the 
Epistle. The Gospel asserts that through Christ and the Holy Spir- 
it the Church is empowered to lead back to the holy Trinity all 
those who are baptized in Its name. 

Such is the revelation of this mystery, such its liturgy. No 
human mind could have attained to a knowledge of these things 
unless they had been unveiled for us. They have been revealed for 
the exercise of our faith and the joy of our souls. They are heaven- 
ly truths of eternal life: ‘“The words that I have spoken to you, 
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are spirit and life.” We ought often to dwell on these truths. Only 
a humble and faithful soul can grasp their import. ““We must, 
whilst listening to Jesus Christ and His altogether divine words, 
believe that these words come from one who is God,” says Bos- 
suet; “‘and we must also believe, at the same time, that this God 
whence they come comes Himself from God, and that He is Son; 
and at every word that we hear Him speak, we must rise as high 
as the source, contemplating the Father in the Son, and the Son 
in the Father.’” 





JOSEPH KREUTER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 


All education begins and ends in experience. We 
learn by doing and by understanding the things that 
are happening to us. Upon the child’s natural experi- 
ences, which are the basis of his apperception of natural 
truth, religious instruction should superimpose the super- 
natural experience of the liturgy, which is the basis of 
supernatural apperception. Out of this, then, let the dog- 
matic, moral and ascetical teaching of the catechism de- 
velop. Here is the best possible opportunity for the ap- 
plication of the project principle in education. The 
strange thing about it is that it is some nineteen hun- 
dred years old—-Dr. GEORGE JOHNSON. 


1 John 6, 64.-— Meditations upon the Gospels. 
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THE “FRACTIO PANIS” 


~emen)NKNOWN to the majority of Christians, buried in 
AW the darkness of a subterranean chamber, is a picture 
that should be as dear to the Christian heart as any 
of the Madonnas of Raphael or Murillo. It is not 
because of its artistic beauty that it should appeal to 
us, but rather because of its antiquity and its subject. It is probably 
the oldest picture portraying the sacrifice of the Mass that is extant. 


The painting that is known as the ‘‘Fractio Panis’’ dates back 
to the beginning of the second century of our era. It is in one of 
the oldest of the Roman catacombs, that of St. Priscilla on the Via 
Salaria. Here are buried saints who were contemporaries of the 
Prince of the Apostles—Pudentiana, Praxedes, Aquila and Prisca. 
Near the modern entrance to the cemetery is a little chapel divided 
into two parts, the walls of which are covered with pictures. It is 
in the interior portion of this chapel that the one in which we are 
interested is found. 


To the modern Catholic the mention of a picture of the Mass 
will almost invariably bring up the mental image of a priest clad 
in vestments at the altar, perhaps bending over the Host or elevat- 
ing It. We look in vain for such a portrayal of the Mass here. The 
“Fractio Panis’ is described by its discoverer, Msgr. Joseph Wil- 
pert, in the following manner: ‘‘There are six guests reclining on 
a semi-circular couch which is somewhat raised from the ground. 
A man with a beard who is breaking the bread is seated on some 
low object which is only indicated and cannot therefore be more 
closely defined. He is found on the right-hand corner of the couch, 
just before the one who is taking the first place. He is the praeses 
who will hand the food to the other six. As the main personage, 
he is singled out from the rest, by the artist, by a beard which is 
supposed to give him a certain amount of dignity as well as age. 
At his feet is placed a chalice and two plates with two fishes and 
five loaves of bread on them. On both sides of him baskets filled 
to the brim with bread, four to the left and three to the right, are 
found. His entire appearance denotes that he is really breaking 
bread and not just raising it aloft to show it; the arms are not 
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bent in, but are straight ahead almost at right angles with his 
body; the upper part of his body is bent forward, only the head 
is tilted back. In this manner the artist gives expression, in a mas- 
terly manner, to the idea that was in his mind, i.e., the moment 


orn 


of the breaking of the bread. 

At first this picture would seem somewhat disappointing and 
hardly appealing to us as a picture of the Mass, but when we be- 
gin to study its details we marvel at the wealth and depth of mean- 
ing that is contained therein. The first that strikes us is the persons 
depicted. They are seven in number. Now the number seven has 
frequently been used symbolically to signify a multitude, both in 
the holy Scriptures and among the Fathers.* Hence here also it can 
be taken to represent the same thing. Furthermore, the persons are 
seated at a banquet and one would naturally expect to find them 
eating and drinking, but they seem rather to be in the attitude of 
waiting to eat.* There are two figures amongst the seven that stand 
out. One that was not described before and one of the six reclining, 
is a female figure. Contrary to ordinary custom at ancient banquets, 
her head is veiled, which was not required at the ordinary banquet, 
only at the agape and at the reception of the Eucharist.‘ The oth- 
er, the bearded figure, who has already been described, occupies the 
place of honor. He is in the act of breaking the bread. It would 
therefore appear that the artist wished him to stand out from all 
the rest and be put down as the most important figure. The act 
itself of breaking the bread is of course significant. It is hardly nec- 
essary to refer to the writings of Sts. Luke and Paul as well as the 
Didache to remind us that the expression ‘‘Breaking of the Bread” 
signified the sacrifice of the Mass for the early Christians. It would 
seem clear, then, that the artist tried to give us a picture of a priest 
or bishop in the act of celebrating Mass for a multitude of the 
faithful. We say a bishop or priest, for even then as now this was 
their duty as well as privilege.° 

As if by a premonition that the character of his picture might 
be questioned by posterity, the artist introduced other elements 


: < Wilpert, “Fractio Panis,” 4 8 ft 
St. Thomas, Summa I-II, err ‘a 5 ad Sum 
3 “Non manducantes, sed manducatest apprent.” Xysto, vol. II, p. 173. 
* Cf. St. Paul, 1 Cor. 11. 
®* Cf. St. Ignatius Mart. Ad Mag. VI, 1-2; Ad Ephes. V, 2-3. 
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THE “FRACTIO PANIS” 


that confirm the eucharistic interpretation. Perhaps the first thing 
that strikes us in this regard is the chalice. There is only one and 
it has two handles. Ordinarily one would expect each to have his 
own drinking utensil, if it were an ordinary banquet; but, of 
course, in the case of the Eucharist, not more than one chalice 
should be looked for. Furthermore, it was not an ordinary drink- 
ing goblet, but one with two handles. This was significant because 
in the days when Communion was received under both species by 
the faithful, the chalice had two handles so as to make it more 
convenient for the deacon when he was distributing the precious 
Blood to the congregation. The single chalice, then, with the 
double handle, was for the initiated a significant detail. Besides 
this we also have both eucharistic elements, 1.e., the bread and the 
wine in the picture, portrayed in such a way that the faithful of 
the day could easily understand them as relating to the Eucharist. 

A symbolical element has also been introduced to confirm 
what has been said before. The food to be eaten consists of five 
loaves and two fishes, alluding to the first miraculous multiplica- 
tion recorded in St. John’s Gospel, Chapter 6; and the seven bas- 
kets of fragments in the foreground, reminding us of the second 
multiplication. There is no need of enlarging on this element be- 
cause it was dealt with in a former paper, but it links up the ‘‘Frac- 
tio Panis’’ with that class of eucharistic pictures which were to be 
so common in the catacombs in the next two centuries. 


The location, too, of the picture is of interest. It occupied 
the central place in the inner chapel. To the right is a picture of 
the sacrifice of Abraham and to the left of it a picture of Daniel 
in the lions’ den. The sacrifice of Abraham is clearly intended as 
an allusion to the sacrifice of Calvary. The other, Wilpert points 
out, is an allusion to the eucharistic Banquet, because here also a 
miraculous refection is the subject with which the artist is dealing. 
In this same inner chapel is a picture of Noah leaving the ark, re- 
minding us of one of the Epistles of St. Peter and symbolizing the 
sacrament of Baptism. In catacombal art these two sacraments are 
usually linked closely together, because then even as now in the 
case of adult converts, of which the Church at that time was largely 
made up, the reception of the one sacrament almost immediately 
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succeeded the other. There can be little doubt, then, that here we 
have a picture dealing with the Eucharist and that in a particular 
way, 1.e., depicting the sacrifice of the Mass. 


At first sight the difference between this picture and a modern 
one of the Mass would seem to be very great, but this is more ap- 
parent than real. After all, even today, if we saw a picture of a 
priest breaking the Host, the smallest child would know that it 
referred to the Mass. Of course some of the minor details, e.g., 
vestments, would have to be different, but then they would only 
be minor details. It is rather in the other elements of the picture 
that we note the big differences. It would rarely enter into the mind 
of a modern artist to reproduce on his canvas a banquet scene un- 
less it were the Last Supper, when he wanted to paint a picture of 
the Mass. Furthermore, if he wanted to bring in the faithful at- 
tending Mass, they would never be shown as partaking of a ban- 
quet, but rather in the attitude of silent adoration. And yet both 
the modern and the ancient artist would be trying to depict the 
self-same thing. As far as their belief is concerned, there would be 
no difference. Wherein then does the difference lie? It would seem 
rather in the attitude towards the Sacrifice. While both would ad- 
mit that it was a banquet, that element would not be stressed by 
the modern artist; and while both would admit that those who 
were present were taking part in the Sacrifice, the ancient artist 
would try to show the participators taking an active part such as 
the commensales at a banquet, while for the modern they would 
rather be taking a passive part in the Sacrifice. 


It would seem, then, that the ‘‘Fractio Panis’’ does not at 
first strike us as a picture of the Mass, not because of the strange- 
ness of the details, but because of our attitude towards the Mass, 
for the most part, today. 


RUDOLPH KRAUS 
New York City 
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THE LITURGY IN RELATION TO LIFE 
(CONCLUDED) 
III 


the course of natural life, from its beginnings to its 
end or return to its source, also the sacramental liturgy 
wonderfully corresponds. In the administration of 
the sacrament of Baptism the answer to the first 
questions asked the sponsors indicate that the gift of 
faith is sought which is the beginning of life everlasting. That 
life, according to the instruction, means carrying out the will of 
God, especially His commandment of love which is the end of 
life. The child is in the seed-stage of life, itself remaining as it is 
in relation to spiritual life, unless brought in contact with its 
proper medium so as to break forth into the new life. The child 
is to be a good seed, for “the good seed are the children of the 
kingdom.’” The proper medium is Baptism which breaks asunder 
the bonds holding the soul to Satan and effects a rebirth unto the 
childhood of God; but death to sin must first take place, just as 
a seed must first die to itself as a seed before new life can proceed.” 
Wherefore St. Paul reminded the Romans, “Know you not that 
all we, who are baptized in Christ Jesus, are baptized in His 
death?’” 

The children of the kingdom, thus born again, ‘‘not of blood, 
nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God,’” 
require strength to withstand life’s tempests and the adverse in- 
fernal influences. Such strength is bestowed in the sacrament of 
Confirmation wherein the Holy Ghost imparts His sevenfold en- 
dowment of grace. 

Should one in the enjoyment of divine life, through wilful 
exposure to the severe influences which wage war against that life, 
be severed from God like a tree uprooted or a branch broken off, 
death inevitably ensues. Existence is still there, but not life. Such 
a one can be reengrafted or replanted, and again become a living 
member of the body of Christ in the sacrament of Penance. For 






1 Matth. 13, 38—* Cf. John 12, 24, 25, and 1 Cor. 15, 36.—* Rom. 6, 3.— 
* John 1, 13. 
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such a restoration, however, there must again precede a death to 
sin through sorrow and self-crucifixion, for only if we are ‘‘plant- 
ed together in the likeness of His death, shall we also be in the 
likeness of His resurrection.’” 

For growth, food is obviously necessary. For growth in the 
spiritual life our Savior has provided a banquet for His own at 
which He Himself is the spiritual Food. He is that ‘Bread of God 
which cometh down from heaven and giveth life to the world,’” 
and so potent it is that ‘if any man eat of this Bread, he shall live 
forever.’ Then in natural life, sooner or later, a union of the life- 
forces of kind must take place to insure continuance of life in the 
form of fruit or seed, so that upon the death of an individual, life 
might go on. The Creator of life has thus ordained it to prevent 
sterility and death without issue. Thus in the one instance our 
Lord has made Himself our Food unto immortal life; in the other 
the Savior has made Himself the Bridegroom of the pure of heart 
to have them fruitful in good works. As He said, “I sanctify my- 
self that they also may be sanctified in truth . . . . That they all 
may be one, as Thou, Father, in me, and I in Thee; that they also 
may be one in us, . . . that they may be made perfect in one.’” 
How profoundly significant is this loving oneness of divine life! 
It is the necessary condition for the dissemination of this life on 
earth for the spread of God’s kingdom. Only through such an inti- 
mate union with our Redeemer and a loving union with one anoth- 
er can that fruit which is the seed of immortal life be brought 
forth; for as He Himself said, ‘‘He that abideth in me and I in 
him, the same beareth much fruit; for without me you can do 
nothing.’” 

This sublime union of the redeemed in one another and all 
in the Redeemer is really founded upon the unity of the three di- 
vine Persons, with whom it is so actual that the three Persons are 
but one God. A like union is to prevail, as the liturgy of the sacra- 
ment of Matrimony inculcates, in the marriage bond. To the con- 
tracting persons the priest says, “I join you together in marriage 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
The Epistle and Gospel of the Nuptial Mass, at which the mar- 





1 Rom. 6, 5.—* John 6, 23.—* John 6, 52.—* John 17, 19, 21, 23.—* John 46, 5. 
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THE LITURGY IN RELATION TO LIFE 


riage of a Catholic couple takes place, conveys to them our Lord's 
command that the ‘‘two shall be in one flesh’; and in the Epistle, 
moreover, St. Paul compares the union with that existing between 
the Head and the members of the Church. And that such a union 
may be fruitful, the Church prays: ‘“‘Look down, we beseech Thee, 
O Lord, upon these Thy servants, and graciously protect Thy 
institutions, whereby Thou hast provided for the propagation of 
mankind.’’* What a sublime corrective for the modern warped con- 
ception of the marriage bond, so often broken at will and so men- 
acingly unfruitful! An attempt has even been made to cast a halo 
of religion about the latter phase; however, as a writer in The 
Commonweal recently remarked, it is not a religion of life, but a 
religion of death. 

There is still another union destined to bear fruit for the 
kingdom of God—a mystical marriage to bring forth, rear and 
nourish children in the supernatural order. It is an espousal like 
that of Christ with the Church. This espousal of the “alter Chris- 
tus” with the Church is consecrated in the sacrament of Holy 
Orders. Thus, speaking of the highest of the orders, St. Epipha- 
nius (d. 403) said: ‘“The order of bishops has for its chief pur- 
pose to produce new fathers, for its business is to propagate fa- 
thers in the Church. The other [the priesthood], unable to en- 
gender fathers, in the laver of regeneration brings forth sons of the 
Church.’ In his exhortation the ordaining bishop points out that 
“thus out of many members, distinguished as to dignity, the one 
body of Christ is formed.’’ He furthermore refers to the good 
fruits that are to be brought forth: ““The office of the priest is to 
offer sacrifice, to bless, to govern, to preach, and to baptize’’; 
moreover, the newly ordained are to be “perfect in the practice of 
their faith, in other words, they should be well grounded in the 
twofold virtue of charity which is the love of God and one’s 
neighbor.”” And the prayer at the mingling of water and wine, 
which the newly ordained pronounce as one in their concelebra- 
tion of the Mass with the bishop, has here an especial significance: 
“Grant us by the mystery of this wine and water to be partakers 
of the divine nature of Him who deigned to assume our human 





1 Rite of Matrimony.’ De Haeres, 75, n. 3. 
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nature."’ This union, together with the receiving of the Holy 
Ghost, is furthermore effected through the Communion with our 
Lord, before which the bishop and the ordained pray to Him for 
perseverance in remaining as one in will with Him. Finally, the 
fruit, as a result of the union with Christ, is referred to in the 
second Postcommunion prayer of the ordination Mass: ‘“‘In Thy 
goodness, O Lord, lift up by Thy continual help those whom 
Thou dost nourish with Thy sacraments, that we may attain the 
fruit of Thy Redemption, both by Thy mysteries and by our 
lives.”’ 


The last sacrament, Extreme Unction, ordinarily corresponds 
to the harvest time of life. At harvest time fruits are gathered in 
and the grain is separated from husk and chaff, then stowed away 
in its proper place. The sacrament of Extreme Unction is pri- 
marily intended to prepare a soul about to return to its Source, 
so that it will be found worthy at the time when the Lord ‘‘will 
“gather the wheat into His barn.’” That the soul about to depart 
may speedily and safely arrive in the assembly of the just in heaven, 
the sacrament frees it, proportionate to its disposition, from what- 
ever vestiges of sin remaining. Hence it is to be administered after 
the sacramental absolution and the reception of our Lord in holy 
Communion, unless extraordinary circumstances intervene. The 
prayer after the anointing recalls the words of St. James: “Is any 
man sick among you, let him call in the priests of the Church, and 
let them pray over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the 
Lord; and the prayer of faith shall save the sick man, and the Lord 
will raise him up; and if he be in sins, they shall be forgiven him.” 
This saving and raising up refers to the life of the soul; however, 
if it is expedient for the saving of a soul to remain for a time longer 
on earth, God may grant through the sacrament also a restoration 
of the health of the body. Wherefore the liturgy also provides a 
prayer that God may look with favor upon the sick person “‘fail- 
ing from bodily weakness, and refresh the soul which Thou hast 
created, that being corrected by Thy chastisement, he may find 
himself cured by Thy healing.” 


1 Luke 8, 17. 
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THE LITURGY IN RELATION TO LIFE 


IV 


Natural life is like a passing shadow. The heavens, the earth, 
“the lilies, the grass of the field which is today and tomorrow :is 
cast into the oven,’” are forever either changing or passing away. 
Yet this shadow has much to tell, even those unenlightened by 
faith, of the abiding realities that exist behind the visible forms. 
One should come to understand that behind it all is the living 
Creator whom nature is ever praising and glorifying, in the sense 
that—as the German proverb expresses it—‘‘the work praises the 
master.”’ As a great painting reveals the unseen mind, the art, the 
soul of its creator, so the beauties, the fitness, the harmony, the 
goodness and truth inherent in the type afford a glimpse of what 
these must be in the Archetype. As King David sang in the eight- 
eenth psalm, 


The heavens show forth the glory of God, and the firmament de- 
clareth the work of His hands. 

Day to day uttereth speech, and night to night showeth knowl- 
edge. 

There are no speeches nor languages where their voices are not 
heard. 

Their sound hath gone forth into all the earth; and their words 
unto the ends of the world. 


One who has become aware of what the shadow has to tell 
and then reflects on himself in the scheme of things, must also come 
to realize that he, too, is to lift up his mind and soul in praise 
and thanksgiving to his Maker—both through the goodness, beauty 
and truthfulness of his life and through his gift of speech and 
song. A means thereto is the Church's liturgy of praise or prayer 
as commonly contained in the divine Office and recited from the 
Breviary. 


This liturgy has also this in common with life that it pos- 
sesses continuity. There have been changes, developments, trans- 
formations, which are still going on, for the liturgy is a living 
worship of God; yet there are elements which connect it with the 


1 Matth. 6, 28-30. 
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ancient past. The psalmist tells us, “I arose at midnight to give 
praise to Thee . . . . Seven times a day I have given praise to 
Thee.’” In St. Benedict's time monks rose at two in the morning 
for Matins and Lauds, and met at such times during the day as the 
seven canonical hours of Prime, Terce, Sext, None, Vespers and 
Compline indicate. This Office appears to be an outgrowth of the 
Vigil services preceding the celebration of holy Mass on feastdays 
and of the observances which followed. In apostolic times Chris- 
tians met at one time for prayer service, again for ‘‘the communi- 
cation of the breaking of bread and in prayers, . . . continuing 
daily with one accord, praising God’’;* and as St. Paul required: 
“‘Admonishing one another in psalms, hymns, and spiritual can- 
ticles, singing in grace in your hearts to God.’ Theirs was an 
adaptation of the Jewish synagogue service which our Lord and 
the apostles also observed at the Last Supper, consisting of intro- 
ductory praises, readings from the Law and the Prophets, the reci- 
tation or chanting of Psalms or excerpts therefrom and benedic- 
tions. At the Last Supper, however, the essential difference was 
the institution of the Blessed Eucharist, the clean oblation of the 
Lamb of God Himself. Today the Office is in part grouped around 
holy Mass and consists of the Lord’s Prayer, a solemn Invitatory 
at Matins, hymns, psalms with antiphons, readings from the Old 
and New Testaments as well as from the Fathers and Doctors of 
the Church, the Gospel, benedictions, responsories, versicles, and 
the prayer and commemorations of the day. 

This liturgy, as with everything else in life, is evaluated ac- 
cording to its conformity with the purpose for which it is intend- 
ed. The mere word would be of little value without the accompany- 
ing truth, since our Lord said, ‘‘God is a spirit: and they that 
adore Him, must adore Him in spirit and in truth.’ Only then 
can the worship of God be said to conform to what it was in- 
tended for, namely unto God's glory, if our life is holy, fruitful, 
and itself is an oblation of love to God. This our Lord made very 
plain in His discourse to and prayer for His disciples at the con- 
clusion of the Last Supper. He pointed out the center which all 
must seek—Himself. Union with Him in love is ascertained if 


1 Ps. 118, 62, 164.--*? Acts 2.-—* Coloss. 3, 16.—* John 4, 24. 
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THE LITURGY IN RELATION TO LIFE 


there is obedience to God's will, which requires the love of fel- 
lowman, even unto the laying down of one’s life for him. The 
bringing forth of this, the greatest of fruits, as well as the many 
others, will entail severe hardships, but these aad the world can 
be overcome in Him and in the Holy Ghost. Thus one is made 
perfect and the Father is glorified in truth. St. Augustine therefore 
admonished: “‘Let the harmony of thy life ever rise as a song, so 
that thou mayest never cease to praise... . If thou wilt give praise, 
sing, then, not only with the lips, but sweep the chords upon the 
psalter of good works.’” 


V 


The center of the liturgy, around which all revolves, is the 
crucified and risen Savior, who, especially in the sacrificial wor- 
ship, perpetually renews His redemptive work. ““When you shall 
have lifted up the Son of man,”’ He affirmed, ‘‘then you shall know 
that I am he, and that I do nothing of myself, but as the Father 
hath taught me... . And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all things to myself.’ He is that central Sun about which 
everything in the liturgy turns, toward whom everything gravi- 
tates; and if we respond and are drawn to Him, however great the 
pull from His opposites may be, we shall be sustained and at peace 
and in harmony with God’s eternal law. 


Ever recurring throughout the liturgy and in countless ways 
signified and carried into effect, in those properly disposed, is what 
the Psalmist has expressed in the words, ‘“Turn away from evil 
and do good”’;* our Savior in the Parable of the Prodigal Son: 
and St. Paul by saying, ‘““God hath not appointed us to wrath, but 
unto the purchasing of salvation by our Lord Jesus Christ.’’* Ever 
and again the idea strikes home, in word, song, Sacrifice and cere- 
mony, that we are to die to self so as to live—through and in 
Christ—for God. We come to realize the meaning of the Cross, 
the Transfiguration, the Resurrection, and come in contact with 
the graces for sanctification so as to glorify God in truth. These 
are the moments in the rhythmic, loving heart-beats of Christ liv- 
ing in His Church. 





1 In Psalm, 146, n. 2.—* John 8, 28, and 12, 32.—* Ps. 33, 15.—* 1 Thess. 5, 9. 
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One perceives this rhythmic living force at work in the 
Church’s year—in the penitential Advent season followed by the 
commemorative rebirth with Christ, and in a lenten period of 
fasting and self-denial, so that after suffering with Him for our 
sins, we may participate in the glory of His resurrection. In the 
reception of the sacraments there is this same recurrent withdrawal 
from evil and reaching out for the divine life, as for instance in 
the sacrament of Baptism, with its renunciations of Satan and the 
exorcisms going before the actual washing in the water of regenera- 
tion unto the childhood of God. One discerns it in the blessings 
imparted in Christ’s name, and in the Orations at Mass—typical is 
the Collect said on the seventh Sunday after Pentecost: ‘‘O God, 
whose providence in the ordering of all things faileth not: we 
very humbly beseech Thee, from us to put away all that is hurt- 
ful, and upon us to bestow all that is to our good.”’ In each of the 
six parts of Mass itself one notes how acknowledgments of having 
sinned, appeals for divine mercy, and acts of self-surrender alter- 
nate with divine praise and adoration, with meeting our Savior's 
oblation with ours, and approaching to receive Him, the Life of 
the soul. 

In normal life this rhythm, which is likened to the wavelets 
upon waves and these upon billows, proceeds in an ascendant in- 
clination until the crest is reached, whereupon it as gradually de- 
clines. Biologists call the successive building-up tendency in the 
stuff of life ‘anabolism,’ and the breaking-down and ridding proc- 
ess ‘katabolism.’ The crest is the point of turning in favor of the 
latter in the descending rhythm, until the organism dies. In the 
span of normal spiritual life on earth the soul may have its falls, 
but it ever rises again. It does not reach its crest until it takes its 
flight and finds its rest in God. For it to have descents greater than 
ascents is abnormal, for ‘‘the just man shall fall seven times and 
he shall rise again: but the wicked shall fall down into evil.’” 
It follows that for repeated onward and upward life the soul must 
lay hold, more and more, of the Source of its life. Its Savior, who 
is the ‘Bread of Life,’’ is this sublime Source: “If any man eat of 
this bread, he shall live forever’’;* and He provides all necessary 


1 Prov. 24, 16.—* John 6, 48, 52. 
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THE LITURGY IN RELATION TO LIFE 


graces: ‘“The waters that I will give him shall become in him a 
fountain of water springing up into life everlasting.’™ 


What term have we to express the anabolism or the perpctual 
renewing and upbuilding of the life of the soul? Is there a better 
one than that expressed first in the Mass of Easter Sunday? The 
Introit begins with “‘Resurrext, et adhuc tecum sum—I am risen 
and am still with thee.’’ Ever to withdraw man from self, from 
what is earthly, sinful, and not of God, ever to raise him up— 
this is the redemptive work of Christ applied by the Holy Ghost 
through the liturgy of the Church. It is the restoring and rejuve- 
nating power of the Redeemer that makes certain also the per- 
petuity of the Church.* In his book, The Resurrection of Rome, 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton tells us that she is eternal because of the 
ability ever to rise up again, “‘for the ‘word’ for Rome is ‘resur- 
gam.’ ’’ But this ability in the mystical body is there because of 
the presence and work of Him who said, “I am the resurrection 
and the life.’” 


REMBERT BULARZIK, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 








1 John 4, 14.—* Cf. Matth, 28, 20.—* John 11, 25. 
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THE CONSECRATION OF AN ALTAR 


“They have adorned the face of the temple with 
crowns of gold and have dedicated the altar to the Lord; 
and there is great rejoicing among the people. In hymns 
38) confessions they praise the Lord’’ (1 Macc. 4, 47- 

HE Christian altar is the center of Catholic parochial 
life; it is the hearthstone of the parochial family. 
Within its sacred precincts souls are given new birth 
in water and the Holy Spirit and are signed with the 
chrism of salvation for life’s way of the cross. Upon 
its sacred fires the members of the household of the faith pour out 
their joys and sorrows, their labors, sufferings and anxieties, their 
achievements as well as their failures, and from its living coals the 
Bread of Life is broken to them to nourish their continued en- 
deavors. To its parental warmth returns the prodigal son to con- 
fess his guilt and receive forgiveness. Round it the household gath- 
ers frequently to hear the word of God and to commune in fam- 
ily prayer. Its warmth enkindles the hearts of those who approach 
near enough to vow their life’s ministration that these home-fires 
may be kept burning; and other hearts are welded, two into one, 
for the propagation of the household. At Christmas the log of 
youthful hopes and enthusiasm crackles gaily upon it; at another 
time ruddy glowing embers recall saddening memories and regrets. 
Indeed, ‘“‘your young men shall see visions and your old men shall 
dream dreams.’’ And as the light of life grows dim and the eve- 
ning chill grips the heart of a dear one, the warm healing oil is 
borne from this same hearthside to exhilarate him in his last strug- 
gle. Even when his body lies cold and rigid for the last time before 
the family hearth, or is already laid to rest in the cold ground near 
by, these ardent leaping flames give the lie to death’s victory and 
testify to the immortality of that household and of all its mem- 
bers—a pledge of resurrection and life eternal! The Christian altar 
is the concentration, the replica of the life of the whole community. 
It is the monument of their faith, the symbol of their hope, and the 
bond of their charity and communion. Is it any wonder, then, that 
the Christian people have ever been devoted to their altars; have 
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CONSECRATION OF AN ALTAR 


lavished upon them their most precious possessions and the flower 
of their artistic genius? Nor is such expenditure to be looked upon 
as extravagance, for “‘the poor you have always with you, but me 
you have not always.’’ A brief excursion into the significance of 
the rites with which holy Church sets aside her altars for super- 
natural use will show clearly in what high regard she holds these 
holy sacrificial tables, for that is essentially what they are. 


The present consecration formula is a synthesis in which two 
tendencies feature prominently—the one Roman, the other Gal- 
lican. The former, represented by the Gelasian Sacramentary, was 
characteristically Roman, simple and virile. It began with the pro- 
cessional bearing of the relics to the church door. There, deposit- 
ing the relics, the bishop entered with his immediate attendants 
only, and, having blessed water and chrism, he prepared the mortar, 
washed the altar, and, returning to the door, sprinkled the people 
with the remainder of the water. The relics were now triumphantly 
borne into the church, entombed in the anointed sepulchre, and the 
ceremony was concluded with the holy Sacrifice, which in the mind 
of the Roman actually consecrated the church. 

The Gallican rite, under Oriental influence, took the form 
of a baptism and confirmation of the altar. The entombment of 
the relics was not regarded as a part of the ceremony at all, since, 
in the East, these two functions often take place on different days. 
In the eighth and ninth centuries a successful attempt was made, 
on the part of the Frankish liturgists, to combine the Roman and 
the Gallican orders, the result being our present consecration rite 
as it stands in the Roman Pontifical today; and, of course, ele- 
ments of both components will be found therein—however, in 
exquisite proportion and conjunction. 

On the basis of this somewhat prolix foundation, we may 
enter upon the function itself and its dramatic progression. The 
theme of the entire rite is the Christification of the altar; Christ 
Himself taking up His abode in it, identifying Himself, as it were, 
with it. Thus the consecration is symbolically a sacrifice; the altar, 
a gift to God representing the Church, is symbolically changed into 
Christ on behalf of the Church by consecration. This is brought 
about by (1) a baptism of regeneration of the altar to its new pur- 
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pose, expressed in the make-up and use of “Gregorian” water; and 
(2) a consecration or Christification, infusing into the altar Christ 
Himself and the fulness of the power of His Holy Spirit, expressed 
in the significance and unction with oil of catechumens and holy 
chrism. The two rites are separated as well as joined together by 
the entombment of the relics of martyrs in the altar. 


With so significant an action before them, it is small wonder 
that the bishop and clergy, filled with their own unworthiness, 
prepare themselves by fasting and begin the function with the seven 
penitential Psalms and the Litany of the Saints, in which last the 
bishop calls solemnly upon God three times: ‘“That this altar to 
be consecrated to the honor and name of Saint N., do Thou vouch- 
safe (first time) to bless, (second time) to bless and sanctify, 
(third time) to bless, sanctify and consecrate’; and the people 
respond, ‘““We beseech Thee to hear us.’’ The litany concluded, the 
bishop arises and calls upon God for help in a threefold ““O God, 
come to my assistance. O Lord, make haste to help me,”’ each time 
on a higher, more insistent tone. 


Now the ceremony itself opens with a Gallican element, the 
baptism of the altar with “‘Gregorian’’ water—a mixture of salt, 
ashes, water and wine, the significance of which, I believe, sup- 
plies the key to this entire-portion of the function. First the salt 
is exorcised and blessed, then the water is treated in like manner. 
Following this, the ashes are blessed; then the salt and ashes are 
mixed, after which the salt-ashes mixture is infused into the water 
three times. Next the wine is blessed, and lastly it too is added to 
the salt-ash-water combination. After a good deal of reflection on 
the subject, I have concluded that this rite is intended to drama- 
tize symbolically the purpose of the Christian altar—that to which 
it is dedicated. This, in short, would be my interpretation: ‘The 
salt of holy wisdom or faith (due to the holy waters in Baptism) 
mixed with the ashes of repentance, or life in accord with faith, 
gives the Christian soul, by virtue of the threefold immersion in 
Baptism, the right to seek in the Holy Spirit in this church and 
at this altar the wine of divine life, grace, which is the life-giving 
and life-sustaining element. Thus is the Catholic doctrine set forth 
that only those of the household of the faith who have purified 
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themselves by penance may, by virtue of their baptism in the death 
of Christ, seek the life-giving and life-sustaining merits of that 
death in this temple and at this altar. That, then, is to be the 
function of this altar; to that end it is to be baptized, dedicated, 
consecrated; that it deal divine life (wine) to the members of the t 
mystical body of Christ into whom they were baptized (water) 
and whom they are following in the wisdom of faith (salt) and 
the self-denying life of the cross (ashes). 


= Sl = PCO 


Now for the baptism of the altar unto this purpose. The 
water having been blessed, the bishop intones the antiphon “‘I will 
go unto the altar of God, to God who giveth joy to my youth.” 
The choir follows with the forty-second Psalm, that cry of the 
mystical Christ to God to regard the going up to the altar not as 
the going up of the ‘‘nation that is not holy,’’ the nation without 
faith or repentance. The Church rebukes herself for sadness and 
restlessness and urges herself on to “hope in God,”’ ‘‘who giveth 
joy to my youth’’—the joy of grace and divine life. Note how 
well these sentiments harmonize with what we have just said of 
e the Gregorian water with which the bishop meanwhile proceeds to 
sign the five crosses upon the altar-table with the words: ‘‘May 
' this altar be sanctified in honor of the omnipotent God and of the 
t glorious Virgin Mary, and of all the saints, and to the name and 
memory of Saint N., in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. Peace be to Thee.”’ 
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) This done, the bishop sums up the significance of this bap- 
’ tism in one of the most rich and beautiful prayers in the entire 
: function: ““That one and only propitiatory sacrifice offered up on 
) j the altar of the cross for our salvation having been foreshadowed 
2 in the erection, by the patriarch Jacob, of an altar out of stone on 
) which sacrifice might be offered and over which the words of God 
were spoken to him in a vision through the opened gates of heaven, 
we supplicantly pray to Thee, Lord, that Thou, who didst once 
write the Law on tables of stone, wouldst now command that the 
finished material of this stone which is about to be dedicated for 
divine sacrifices, be enriched with the abundance of Thy holiness, 
through Christ our Lord. Amen.”’ 
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God spoke through Jacob through the opened gates of heaven, 
telling him his seed should be innumerable, spreading to West, 
East, South and North, and promising that in him and in his seed 
all the tribes of the earth should be blessed. Jacob set up and dedi- 
cated in that place an altar to God, that if God would provide for 
him, he would offer to God of all he would receive; and he called 
this altar the house of God, for it was the dwelling-place of God 
and the gate of heaven. 

Thus we hope also by the dedication of this altar to make it 
the house of God and the gate of heaven, that God here may open 
the heavens, and, looking down upon the New Covenant of the 
precious Blood of His Only-Begotten offered upon this altar as He 
did upon the Old Covenant in tables of stone, remember His prom- 
ise and in this new Jacob, the new Israel, the mystical Christ, the 
Church, bless all the tribes of the earth and grant her increase and 
prosperity to the four corners of the earth. 

Intoning the Asperges, the bishop encircles the altar seven 
times, sprinkling it with Gregorian water, all the while reciting 
the Miserere to declare the intensity of the Church’s desire that this 
altar may be so saturated with the purpose for which it is being 
set aside that all who approach it in this spirit of repentance may 
be made partakers of divine life as the very next oration pleads: 
“O God, Creator of all things, visible and invisible, and consecra- 
tor of all sanctifications, deign to be present at the dedication of 
this Lord’s table, and what is blessed and anointed by us unworthy 
ones with holy oil and chrism, may receive the power of Thy 
sanctification and consecration; that all who accede to it to pray 
to Thee, may feel the help of Thy propitiation through Christ, 
our Lord.” 

The sentiment of the entire baptism rite which is here con- 
cluded is this: we unworthy ones can set aside this stone for this 
holy purpose as we do by this baptismal rite, but God Himself, 
“the Consecrator of all sanctifications,’’ must take possession of this 
stone and make it efficacious for attaining that purpose. 

EDWARD McDONALD 

St. John’s University 

(To be Continued) 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT IN SPAIN 


(Summary of the Report read at the First International Liturgical Congress in 
Antwerp, July 22-27, 1930) 


I 


T is difficult to sketch the liturgical action in Spain, 
mainly because it is only in certain places and dioceses 
that it has reached the stage of an energetic and intel- 
ligent apostolate. The religious spirit in Spain as a 
whole is still lamentably unliturgical, individualistic. 

Epaamaationsl chant has entirely disappeared; the faithful have no 

knowledge of the liturgical texts, except for Holy Week; individ- 

ualism altogether dominates popular piety; innumerable particular 
devotions have replaced the grand and typical piety of the Church. 

A great deal of external ceremonial splendor, with plenty of flow- 

ers and lights and secular music and dramatic oratory, has dis- 

placed the true liturgical life in God’s temple. A devout theatrical- 
ism has taken the place of the robust and sober liturgical piety. 

In the face of this general situation the clergy are reacting but 
feebly. Here and there can be noticed isolated efforts to bring 
about a renaissance of collective piety; however, a general orienta- 
tion and energy is lacking. Time and again the episcopate has 
raised its voice against the most crying abuses, and as a result the 
spirit of a liturgical apostolate has taken root in some dioceses. 
Thus Majorca has magnificently restored the worship at the cathe- 
dral and seminary, and the priests now receive a good training in 
Gregorian chant. Valencia also has made laudable efforts. Victoria 
has one of the best polyphonic schools in Spain; and the monks 
of Silos devote special study to the Mozarabic liturgy ... . Yet, 
during the first twenty-five years of the Motu Proprio, Spain has 
produced but one collective force of a general nature, namely, the 
Fourth National Congress of Religious Music, which has given 
promise of a more prosperous future. 

However, there is in Spain one noteworthy exception that 
sheds lustre on the sombre picture—the intense liturgical move- 
ment in the ecclesiastical province of Tarragona, which comprises 
all of Catalonia. With this activity the greater part of the present 
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report is concerned. For some time the ground had been prepared 
by Dom Sunyol, an eminent disciple of Solesmes, along the line 
of Gregorian music. Moreover, Belgian influence elicited the interest 
of a group of the clergy who prepared the minds of the people 
and organized the Liturgical Congress of Montserrat. 


II 


From the beginning of this renaissance, the religious situation 
in Catalonia was not as unfavorable as in other parts of Spain. 
There was abroad a sympathetic curiosity in the new apostolate, 
so that at the Congress of Montserrat a considerable number of 
priests and religious gathered and took along with them a deeper 
fervor and a better understanding for the work. There is still 
wanting a collective attitude among the workers and strong dioce- 
san organizations without which the influence of individual efforts 
cannot penetrate to the people. Nevertheless, it can be observed that 
the liturgical activity of priests and religious has not been without 
success in many parishes, educational institutions and Catholic cen- 
ters; and this is the case in spite of a hapless hostility, of ordinary 
difficulties of routine, and of indifference, especially in ecclesiastical 
circles. The faithful in general are very eager for this apostolate, 
and those of the clergy and religious who devote themselves to the 
liturgical work are animated by an ardent generosity. Then again, 
institutions organized by the laity are placed at the disposal of the 
ecclesiastical leaders as aids to implanting the methods of liturgical 
action. Thus a large center of primary and secondary instruction 
established by a parents’ union, and the important network of 
educational institutions in the municipality of Barcelona, classed 
among the best in Europe, have offered their cooperation. There is 
reason for just pride in certain parishes and churches of religious, 
where liturgical principles are thoroughly applied in art, in instruc- 
tion and in the worship. The Little Brothers of Mary, or Marist 
Brothers, have made an important contribution by publishing two 
Missals for their students. The future of the liturgical movement 
in Spain is very hopefully safeguarded by the communities of reli- 
gious teachers who manifest great docility towards the instructions 
of the Holy See. 
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LITURGICAL MOVEMENT IN SPAIN 
Il 


With regard to liturgical instruction, it must be noted that 
both in the field of preaching and catechizing, the liturgy is of late 
receiving due attention. The Sunday sermon is frequently a homily 
on the Gospel or the prayers of the Mass. The Ecclesiastical Annual 
of Spain has published a collection of such strictly liturgical hom- 
ilies. Even more deeply has the spirit of the liturgy filtered into 
the program of catechetical instruction, not so thoroughly in the 
parishes and outlying districts as in the schools and colleges where 
in certain instances the Mass and the Sacraments are treated in sepa- 
rate courses. In a particular model parish the instruction is given 
in a specially provided hall or little church, a regular liturgical 
museum, where everything used and done in the liturgy can be 
demonstrated. In other exemplary schools the theory is supple- 
mented by active participation, as in the dialog Mass, by public 
reading of the Epistle and Gospel and explanations of the Proper 
of the Mass, by receiving Communion during Mass and by other 
practical instruction that will make the children familiar with the 
holy Sacrifice and all that is needed for its celebration. These well- 
informed children will then act as liturgical instructors in their 
homes and elsewhere. 


The day of First Solemn Communion is of great importance, 
not alone for the instruction of the children themselves, but also 
for the adult members who attend, because the ceremonies are 
made so impressive that frequently the indifferent members of the 
family are won back to their former faith and fervor. 


To such as are already better instructed is offered a practical 
course of the liturgy, which consists in following out the seasons 
and feasts of the liturgical year by singing the various Gregorian 
Masses and Proper of the day, by communicating during Mass and 
attending a liturgical homily. This method is for the more zealous 
Catholics who are eager to live the fuller collective life of piety 
and who then become apostles of the popular liturgy. They also 
form the scholae cantorum in their respective parishes. Some fifty 
of these scholae cantorum are organized in Catalonia and are a 
strong factor in fostering liturgical action in the parishes. 
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Concerning the liturgical life, the following may be added by 
way of detail. The celebration of holy Mass is considerably im- 
proved, not only in a rubrical way, but also as to the furnishings 
for the church and the altar and as to the vestments. In some 
churches the priest says Mass facing the people, as the rubrics allow. 
The popular use of the Missal, since the first edition in 1915, has 
brought about a radical change in Christian piety. Reception of 
Communion during Mass, formerly thought impracticable, is now 
a widespread practice. The dialog Mass is found in colleges and 
pious associations, but parochially its use has been limited by dioce- 
san authority. In the larger parishes the Sunday High Mass has 
been pushed to the background by the custom of a Mass every 
half hour. However, the Gregorianists have done much to counter- 
act this condition and to bring the singing of the Mass and the 
Proper back to the people. This holds good also for the singing 
of Vespers and other parts of the Divine Office; also in regard to 
liturgical hymns at Benediction and songs and litanies during pro- 
cessions which are so popular in Spain. The pilgrimages to Mont- 
serrat, the national shrine of Catalonia, have been a powerful in- 
fluence for popularizing Gregorian chant among the laity and 
clergy. Participation by the people in other solemn functions, as 
weddings and funerals, illustrates the growth of the liturgical spir- 
it. Another historic instance was the Pontifical Mass at the Mis- 
siological Congress at Barcelona, at which seventy thousand at- 
tended in the stadium, ten thousand chanted the Mass, and six 
hundred sang the Proper of the day. 


V 


Among the institutions entirely or in part devoted to the 
liturgical apostolate, the following must be mentioned: The Asso- 
ciation of Ecclesiastics for the Popular Apostolate (publications 
and conferences) ; the Gregorianist Association (higher courses and 
popularization of Gregorian music) ; Liturgical Work (interdioce- 
san: liturgical workshops, diocesan and regional exhibits of church 
ornaments, Eucharistic Days) ; the Friends of Liturgical Art (pub- 
lication, orientation of modern religious art, exhibits, conferences, 
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LITURGICAL MOVEMENT IN SPAIN 


ete.). By means of their review Vida Cristiana, and by the splendid 
Annuals, the Friends of Liturgical Art form the central institution 
of the movement. 

The apostolate is furthered through the works of foreign au- 
thors (Gueranger, Cabrol, Meyerberg, Braun, Beauduin, Lefebvre, 
Mercier), but also native writers have produced such outstanding 
works as: Method of Gregorian Chant, by Dom Sunyol; Liturgi- 
cal Apologetics, by Msgr. Torras y Bages; The Educational Value 
of Catholic Liturgy, by Msgr. Goma; Liturgical Archeology of 
Catalonia, by Abbé Gudiol; Missals, pamphlets and leaflets, etc. 

Only one institution bears a national character, the Congress 
of Sacred Music; and in consequence of its activity many ordi- 
naries have issued regulations regarding church music in their dio- 
ceses. 

The statutes of the Synod of Barcelona (October, 1929) give 
a fair characterization of the liturgical movement in Catalonia. 

(a) The movement is complete in form and method, in 
doctrine and practice. The traditional Roman spirit and piety is 
being restored, manifesting itself also in the plastic arts, in vest- 
ments and furnishings, even in the Roman pronurciation of Latin. 

(b) As to efficiency and extent, the movement has won over 
the more intelligent and better classes to a collective piety, which 
shows itself in all phases of religious life; and especially in the 
liturgical orientation of the various Catholic organizations. 

(c) The orgin and direction of the liturgical revival is mainly 
due to the zeal of some of the diocesan and regular clergy who, 
however, are still working without organized cooperation. 

(d) The principal shortcoming of the movement in Spain 
is the insufficient ecclesiastical formation in the seminaries, the 
failure to make instruction in Gregorian chant and the liturgical 
training of children obligatory in the schools. The hope of cor- 
recting this regrettable situation lies in the seminaries, where the 
future clergy must be imbued with a true liturgical sense, so that 
they may be able to use the inexhaustible resources of the liturgy 
for the upbuilding of the true Christian life among the faithful. 


REv. M. IL. CARRERA 


Barcelona 
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WITH OuR We have before us several parish bulletins such as 
READERS are published each month in hundreds of city and 
country parishes of the United States and Canada. 
There is no doubt that these booklets are a very valuable asset to 
the priests in their work of the ministry. They constitute a link 
between pastor and congregation, and convey, if well edited, in- 
struction to parishioners, old and young. Pastors who are eager 
to impart to the souls entrusted to their care the true Christian 
spirit, will find in their parish bulletins an excellent means to lead 
their congregations to the sources of this Christian spirit—the lit- 
urgy and active intelligent participation in it. 

We scan one of the bulletins that reaches some eight hundred 
families and find in its pages among other short articles on matters 
dogmatic and moral, well written explanations under such titles 
as: The Feasts of the Month, The Offertory Collection, Vespers, 
The Antiphons of the Blessed Virgin, Consecration of a Church, 
Aids to Supernaturalize Life, etc. We know that the editor of this 
particular bulletin, a sincere advocate of liturgical revival work, 
can boast of a parish in which the liturgical spirit prevails; also 
reception of the sacraments, support of church, school and press; 
in fact, all Catholic Action work is in prime condition. 

Another parish monthly, hailing from a large city parish in 
Nova Scotia, makes special efforts to inculcate the liturgical spirit 
by fostering attendance of the children and older people at daily 
Mass, by training all to ‘‘pray the Mass’’ with the Leaflet Missal in 
hand, to take part in Vespers and make visits to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, etc. 

And so we could select other bulletins whose editors have 
caught the liturgical spirit. There are, however, still quite a few 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


priests who fail to take advantage of their little parish papers as 
an invaluable medium for the dissemination of liturgical knowl- 
edge. In fact, would it not be advisable for pastors of large parishes 
at least, to create such monthly or even fortnightly bulletins for 
the express purpose of strengthening the true Christian spirit of 
their flock by leading them to the sources thereof—the Church's 
liturgy? Experiments made in European countries seem to indicate 
that such action would turn out to be successful, even from the 
financial point of view. 
* 


Under the title: ‘“The Audibility of the Priest at Low Mass,” 
we publish in the Apostolate section of this issue a humble plea 
coming to us from far off South Africa. Its author is Dr. Mc- 
Murtrie, a zealous promotor of the liturgical revival, whose name 
has often appeared in the pages of our review. Dr. McMurtrie, 
speaking as it were “from the benches,’’ gives expression to the 
observations made by many members of the laity the Catholic 
world over that users of the Missal in the vernacular would be 
greatly benefited in their efforts to ‘‘pray the Mass,” if every cele- 
brant of the holy Sacrifice were to say with a clear voice those 
parts of the Mass which, according to the rubrics of the Roman 
rite, are to be recited clara voce. We believe that our readers will 
heartily second the plea of Dr. McMurtrie. 


* 


Bishop Gerard von Caloen, O.S.B., founder of the famous Ab- 
bey of Saint-André, Belgium, and restorer of the Benedictine con- 
gregation of Brazil, has departed this life. A man of indefatigable 
energy, he extended his work to monasteries in Belgium, Rome, 
Brazil and the Belgian Congo. The liturgical movement in Bel- 
gium considers him as its founder; several reviews established by 
him, foremost among them the Messager and the Revue Liturgique 
et Monastique, have become powerful agencies in the spread of the 
liturgical revival. By his Missal des Fidéles and numerous articles 
and lectures on liturgical topics, the bishop became for many of the 
faithful a leader to the intelligent participation in the divine Mys- 
teries. R.J.P. 
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Ever since the convention of Church Musicians, which was 
held in Pittsburgh under the auspices of the Saint Gregory Society 
of America, in May, 1930, a sustained movement has been in 
progress throughout the entire diocese of Pittsburgh to restore 
church music to the standard required by the law of the Church. 
The diocesan Music Commission first published a list of forbid- 
den Masses and hymnals, a copy of which was sent to all priests 
and organists of the diocese. The next step demanded examinations 
for each and every organist and choir director in the diocese to as- 
certain whether they possessed the necessary musical requirements. 
By the end of June, 1931, one hundred eighty-three church organ- 
ists of the city of Pittsburgh and of the neighboring towns had 
made the examinations. 


After this weekly class-instructions were held at different 
points of the diocese for the benefit of organists and choir directors; 
they were attended by one hundred seventy-two organists. In this 
manner a total of three hundred fifty-seven organists had been 
reached by a systematic campaign of only seventeen months. 
Thanks to the whole-hearted cooperation of priests, organists and 
choir-members, this astounding result was achieved. In order to 
consolidate these gains and to insure further progress in the good 
work, the ordinary of Pittsburgh addressed to the clergy and or- 
ganists of his diocese the latest pronouncement, a resumé of which 
we published in the ‘‘Briefs’’ of our last issue of ORATE FRATRES. 
Pittsburgh’s example, no doubt, will be followed in other places. 





fe) 
THE AUDIBILITY OF THE PRIEST AT LOW MASS 


A Plea for Closer Attention to No. 16 of the General 
Rubrics of the Missal 


Much has already been written in the pages of ORATE FRA- 
TRES and elsewhere concerning the desirability of more corporate 
participation in the prayers of the Mass by the faithful generally. 
The lack of such corporate participation at the present day has 
perhaps been nowhere so forcibly expressed as in a little pamphlet 
published by the Central Bureau of the Central Verein at St. Louis, 
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Mo., U. S. A., entitled The Liturgy as an Aid to the Solution of 
the Social Question. We quote here a few sentences from that 
pamphlet. 


“The prayers which most people say while at holy Mass are 
no longer liturgical and communal, but private and self-interested. 
A gulf has appeared between the priest and the people, between 
the altar and the nave. The attitude and conduct of the faithful at 
Mass has little relation to the action that goes on before their eyes. 
They have no place in their devotion for the manifold riches of 
the liturgical year." 


It has often been pointed out that the Mass formulae them- 
selves certainly imply that the faithful are following the progress 
of the prayers. The priest turns around and addresses a few words 
to the faithful at various stages of the Mass, and the server replies 
in the name of the faithful generally, who (to be at all logical) 
should follow what the server says in their behalf. The priest uses 
the plural number when he addresses the faithful, showing that he 
is not speaking to the server only; and the server uses the plural 
number also, thus showing that he is only the mouthpiece of the 
faithful generally. 


All this, we say, has often been pointed out before. But is 
there no explicit evidence as well as implicit evidence in the Mis- 
sal to show that the Church intends us to be listening attentively 
and intelligently to what the priest says, at least when he speaks 
aloud at holy Mass? There certainly is very explicit evidence in- 
deed on this point, though the evidence is rarely if ever quoted in 
articles on the subject. 


The evidence to which we refer is in the sixteenth of the 
General Rubrics of the Missal. Probably very few laymen ever 
study these General Rubrics. As far as we know, no layman's 
Latin-English Missal contains them, and we have never seen a 
published English translation of them. But we believe that very 
many laymen will be much interested to learn what exceedingly 
careful provision our holy mother the Church makes for the edifica- 
tion of the faithful during even a Low Mass. For this purpose we 
shall here give a complete translation of the rubric in question. 
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NO. XVI. Of those Parts which are to be Said with a Clear Voice, 
and those which are to be Said Secretly, at Mass 


1. At Low Mass the following parts are said with a clear 
voice—the Antiphon and Psalm at the commencement, the Con- 
fession and what follows, except the prayer Aufer a nobis and 
Oramus te, Domine, per merita Sanctorum tuorum, etc., also the 
Introit, Kyrie eleison, Gloria in excelsis, Dominus vobiscum, Ore- 
mus, Flectamus genua, the Collect or Collects, the Prophecies, the 
Epistle, the Gradual, the Alleluia-verse, the Tract, the Sequence, 
the Gospel, Credo, the Offertory, Orate fratres (these two words 
only), the Preface, Nobis quoque peccatoribus (these three words 
only); also Per omnia saecula saeculorum, etc., with the Pater 
noster; Per omnia saecula saeculorum with Pax Domini; Agnus 
Dei, Domine non sum dignus (these four words only), the Com- 
munion-verse, the Postcommunion prayer or prayers, Humiliate 
capita vestra Deo, Ite missa est or Benedicamus Domino or Requi- 
escant in pace, the Blessing, and the last Gospel In principio or 
other last Gospel. All other parts are said secretly. 


2. Regarding those parts which are to be said with a clear 
voice, the priest ought to exercise very great care to pronounce them 
distinctly and properly (apposite) ; not too quickly, so that he may 
be able to think of what he is reading, and not too slowly, lest he 
should disturb others who may be celebrating Mass at the same 
time in the same church; not with his voice so subdued that he can- 
not be heard by those assisting at the Mass (a circumstantibus) ; 
but with a solemn voice of medium intensity, such as will promote 
devotion, and so adapted to those listening that they may under- 
stand what is read. As regards the parts which are to be read secret- 
ly, he should so pronounce them that he may himself hear them, 
but those assisting may not hear them. 


3. At Solemn Mass, when the Gloria in excelsis and Credo 
are to be said by the celebrant, the following are to be intoned and 
sung: Dominus vobiscum and the Prayers before the Epistle; Do- 
minus vobiscum and Oremus before the Prayers and before the 
Offertory; the Preface; Per omnia saecula saeculorum with the 
Pater noster; Per omnia saecula saeculorum with the Pax Domini; 
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the Postcommunion prayers. The other parts which are said with 
a clear voice at Low Mass are said by the celebrant at Solemn Mass 
in a low voice. 

Here, then, we have the clearest explicit evidence that holy 
Church intends the faithful even at Low Mass to be listening to 
the priest, hearing and understanding all the parts of the Mass 
enumerated in the first paragraph of the rubric quoted. 

Perhaps someone will say, ‘“The rubric assumes that the 
faithful understand Latin, but since nowadays the enormous 
majority of the faithful do not understand Latin it would be use- 
less for priests to obey the letter of the rubric.’’ But the Church 
does not so easily consent to have her commands brushed aside 
merely in accordance with the private judgment of certain people. 
Moreover, a growing number of the faithful are studying the ele- 
ments of the Church’s Latin, and many more like to hear the Latin 
of the liturgy and gather the meaning by using a Latin-English 
Missal. 

It is extraordinary how people can forcibly ventilate private 
opinions which are directly contrary to the expressed mind of the 
Church. Even the learned Gihr in his excellent book on The Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass makes the following statement: ‘“‘Even were 
it possible for the congregation to hear clearly all the priest was 
reciting or chanting, yet little would be gained towards a thorough 
elucidation of the sense, because the Mass formularies, being most- 
ly taken from the Scriptures, are often recondite and difficuit to 
understand; a mere translation into the vernacular cannot always 
open up their hidden meaning, and would often lead to wrong 
conceptions and misunderstandings.’’ We may confidently assert 
that anyone of quite average education, who has really persevered 
with the use of a Latin-English Missal, will bear evidence that 
Gihr’s words are untrue to fact as well as being in direct conflict 
with the mind of the Church as expressed in the rubric we are 
considering. The present writer is a layman who realizes to the 
full that he is laying himself open to the charge of having the 
impertinence to teach priests their own business. He can only say 
that he is very desirous indeed not to be impertinent; he wishes 
only in as humble a way as possible to suggest to priests a way 
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in which a great many laymen feel they need help from their pas- 
tors. Supposing a little boy hears his mother instructing his nurse 
that in view of the little boy’s weakness he should be given a good 
glass of pure full-cream milk once a day. The boy, noticing that 
he is being given rather watery skimmed milk instead of what his 
mother ordered for him, does not like to complain, for he loves 
his nurse and hates to hurt her feelings; but he does see that his 
mother is grieving because he is not getting stronger, and he knows 
he might do better if he got the full-cream milk. So he makes up 
his mind to ask his nurse to give him the kind of milk which his 
mother ordered for him; he tries to do this in a simple child-like 
way and hopes his nurse will not be very cross with him! It is not 
necessary to interpret the parable. 

In the confessional, too, many of us feel that it is a great con- 
solation when we get the rare experience of actually hearing the 
formula of absolution audibly pronounced over us instead of hav- 
ing to take the priest's word for it that we are being absolved. 

We would like to see a slogan for celebrants printed in large 
type on cards and one hung up in every sacristy to catch the eye 
of the priest on his way to the altar: QUAE LEGUNTUR, IN- 
TELLIGANT. The words come straight from the rubric we have 
been writing about; one must understand circumstantes as the 
subject of intelligant, so perhaps the slogan would be better ren- 
dered as: QUAE LEGUNTUR, CIRCUMSTANTES INTEL- 
LIGANT. The slogan should not only encourage the celebrant to 
be careful about the clara vox, but also to explain the liturgy to 
his people from the pulpit, advise them and help them to famil- 
iarize themselves with the use of the Missal, and in other ways 
promote an intelligent participation in the Mass prayers by the 


faithful. 
K. F. MCMuRTRIE 


Mariannhill, Natal, South Africa 
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A NEW LITURGICAL CATECHISM 
V 


The Gloria in excelsis comes next. What is that? 
It is a hymn of praise and rejoicing. 


. Is the Gloria in excelsis always said at Mass? 


No; it is only said or sung on most Sundays and saints’ days. 


The priest now reads the Collects. What is a Collect? 
A short prayer that sums up what we ask of God in the Mass. 


. After the Collects the Epistle is read. What is that? 


A reading from one of the letters of the apostles in the New 
Testament; occasionally it is from the Old Testament. 


. What comes between the Epistle and Gospel? 


Generally a Psalm-verse, called the Gradual. 


. Is the Gradual always said? 


No; other chants take place during Lent and Easter-time. 


. What is the Gospel? 


A reading from the words or life of our Lord taken from one 
of the four Gospels. 


. What do the people do at the Gospel? 


They stand up out of respect for God's word. 


They also make the sign of the cross on forehead, mouth and 
breast. Why? 

To show their desire to have Christ in their minds, on their 
lips and in their breast. 


What sometimes follows the Gospel? 
A sermon. 


. Is @ sermon a part of the Mass? 


Not at all; sermons can be preached at any time. 


. What is the Creed? 


An act of faith in the principal facts of our Lord’s life. 
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16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


Is the Creed always said or sung at Mass? 
No; only on Sundays and great feasts. 


Why do we genuflect in the middle of the Creed? 
At the words Et incarnatus est in adoration of God becoming 
man to save us. 


What is the part of the Mass now beginning? 
The Mass of the Faithful. 


Why is it called the Mass of the Faithful? 
Because long ago only those who were baptized were allowed 
to be present for the rest of it. 


How ts it marked now? 
Not at all outwardly; but inwardly we should increase our 
prayer and attention. 


How does the Mass of the Faithful begin? 
With the Offertory. 


What is the Offertory? 
The priest offers the bread and the wine, asking God to accept 
them and be merciful to us. 


What does the priest do before he offers the wine? 
He pours a few drops of water into it. 


Why does the priest mix water with the wine? 
One reason is because our Lord probably did so at the Last 


Supper. 


What is happening meanwhile in the congregation? 
The people are invited to make an offering of money to pay 
for all the things needed in church and at Mass. 


Is this collection a part of the Mass? 
No; but it used to be when people offered bread, wine, candles, 
lamp-oil, etc., instead of money. 


What happens after the Offertory? 
The priest washes the tips of his fingers so that they may be 
clean to touch our Lord’s Body. 
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. What ace the words which the priest says when he turns to the 


the people soon after the Offertory? 
Orate fratres. 


What does Orate fratres mean? 
They are the first words of ‘‘Pray, brethren, that my sacri- 
fice and yours may be acceptable to God the Father almighty.”’ 


What should we notice about this? 
That the priest refers to ‘‘our Sacrifice’ as well as his. 


What should we do about it? 
Join the server in praying that God will accept the Sacrifice 
for the benefit of us and the whole Church. 


. What does the priest do after saying Orate fratres? 


He turns to the altar, reads a short prayer in silence, and then 
tells us to lift up our hearts and give thanks to God. 


. What do these short sentences of the server lead to? 


The Preface. 


. What is the Preface? 


A solemn prayer of thanksgiving and praise to God, which 
begins the Canon of the Mass. 


. How does the Preface end? 


With a short hymn called the Sanctus and Benedictus. 


Say the Sanctus. 
Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of hosts. Heaven and earth are 
full of Thy glory. Hosanna in the highest. 


. Say the Benedictus. 


Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord. Hosanna 
in the highest. 


What does the server do at the Sanctus? 
He rings a little bell. 


Why is this little bell rung now and at other times? 
To remind people, especially those who cannot see the altar, 
that certain solemn moments are approaching. 
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24. 





What is noticeable about the priest’s voice throughout the 
Canon? 
It can’t be heard. 


Why does the priest say the prayers of the Canon to himself? 
To mark their solemnity; God comes amongst us silently. 


How does the Canon begin? 
With a prayer for the people present and all the faithful. 


. Does he name anybody? 


Yes; he names the Pope, the Bishop, and those for whom he 
wants specially to pray. 


What is the second prayer of the Canon? 
He calls to memory our Lady, the apostles and certain early 
popes and martyrs. 


Who is our Lady? 
The blessed Virgin Mary, Mother of our Lord Jesus Christ 
and therefore Mother of God. 


. Who are the Apostles? 


The followers of our Lord, called by Him to be the first teach- 
ers and bishops of the Church. 


Who were the two greatest Apostles? 
Peter and Paul. 


Who were second in importance among the Apostles? 
James and John. 


What other Apostles are named here? 
Andrew, Thomas, James the Less, Philip, Bartholomew, 
Matthew, Simon, and Thaddeus or Jude. 


Who are the holy popes named? 
Linus, Cletus, Clement, Sixtus and Cornelius, all martyrs. 


What do you know of the other martyrs named? 
Cyprian was an African bishop, Lawrence a Roman deacon, 
all the others were laymen. 


DONALD ATTWATER 
(To be Continued) 
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LITURGICAL Several hundred Catholic teachérs of music from all 
BRIEFS parts of the United States attended the Silver An- 
niversary Program of the Music Supervisors Nation- 
al Conference, held at Cleveland, Ohio, early in April. The Cath- 
olic section of the program had been compiled by Bishop Schrembs 
and Sister Alice Marie, director of music in diocesan schools. It 
contained selections from the recently published “‘Catholic Music 
Hour,”’ a text-book on music for Catholic schools. A vested choir 
of one hundred fifty boy sopranos and combined chorus of one 
hundred children from five Cleveland schools presented an excel- 
lent Gregorian chant program. Prominent musicians gave short 
talks on the problems of teaching music in the schools. 


The second number of Liturgical Arts, the quarterly of the 
Liturgical Arts Society (60 E. Forty-second St., N. Y.), has a 
series of enlightening articles on topics in its field. Rev. John La 
Farge, S.J., asks “Why Employ an Architect?’’ and answers the 
question to the satisfaction of all who believe in consulting pro- 
fessional talent on planning to erect or remodel parish structures. 
But the article is of especial value to those about to “embark on a 
stormy sea of construction with none but the contractor to share 
the pilot-house.’’ An outstanding result of the close cooperation 
between pastor and architect is the beautiful French-Norman Ro- 
manesque Church of the Holy Childhood in Philadelphia, which 
Mr. John A. Wetzel describes and illustrates in his article on this 
church. Byzantine art in its origins, relations and development, is 
dealt with by Mr. C. R. Morey, who points out that this art, at 
its best, is “the finest expression of Christian dogma that Chris- 
tianity produced.’’ Rev. William J. Lallou and Mr. William R. 
Talbot have a detailed and finely illustrated exposition on ‘The 
Textile Appurtenances of the Altar,’’ a sequel to a former article 
on the liturgical construction of the altar. The whole number, in- 
cluding the advertisements, is of exceptional interest to everyone 
who would have the house of God adorned with proper beauty 
and dignity. 


Referring to the newly founded School of Music at Duquesne 
University in our March and April numbers, the statement inad- 
vertently slipped from our pen that this was the first full-time 
school of music in our country. We desire to make a correction in 
this matter. The fact is that the Pius X School of Liturgical Music, 
College of the Sacred Heart, 133rd St. and Convent Ave., New 
York City, under the able directorship of Mother Stevens and a 
staff of prominent teachers, has been conducting full four-year 
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courses in church music for a number of years. Aside of its regular 
work, the Pius X School again offers, as in past years, a series of 
summer courses in liturgical music in New York, from July 5 to 
August 13. In addition to this, normal extension courses in Greg- 
orian chant, accompaniment, and methods will be given by the 
same school at the Convent of the Sacred Heart, Grosse Pointe 
Farms, 171 Lake Shore Road, Detroit, Michigan, beginning August 
17 and ending September 2. Both schools will be under the per- 
sonal direction of Mother Stevens and members of the faculty. 
Bishop Michael J. Gallagher of Detroit has assumed the patronage 
of the Detroit school. 


At least two members of the American hierarchy, Cardinal 
O’Connell of Boston and Bishop Schrembs of Cleveland, have 
made original contributions in the field of Catholic church music. 
The Caecilia, a magazine of Catholic church and school music, in 
its April issue, presents the two latest compositions of Bishop 
Schrembs, one entitled Caelestis Urbs Jerusalem for the dedication 
of a church or for Forty Hours’ Devotion, the other, Anima Christi. 


A writer in the Baltimore Catholic Review suggested anew 
that where parishes appear to have considerable difficulty in bring- 
ing their choirs up to the standards desired by our Holy Father, 
seminarians be occasionally invited to sing Gregorian music; more- 
over, that at least a short period each week be given to teaching of 
plainchant to a group of picked singers in each parochial school. 
The writer referred to the singing of the St. Charles’ boys at the 
Baltimore Cathedral, to the liturgical choirs of the Student Cru- 
saders under Father Barley’s direction, and to the school main- 
tained by St. Paul’s Episcopal Church as examples of what can be 
done where there is good will. 


Stained Glass, official organ of the Stained Glass Association 
of America, published monthly at Concord, N. H., has in its 
March issue an article entitled “A Dynasty of Architects in the 
Middle Ages,”’ by the editor Maurice Lavanoux of Boston, Mass., 
descriptive of the famous central window in the western front of 
Chartres Cathedral. It also treats of the stained glass in the Penn- 
sylvania Museum of Art. And there is other valuable illustrated 
material on the art of colored glass and mosaic work. 


The choir of the Pius X School of Liturgical Music of the 
College of the Sacred Heart recently gave a public concert at Town 
Hall, New York, demonstrating the beauty of the Church’s offi- 
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cial chant. The concert was held under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Federation of Catholic Alumnae for the benefit of a music 
scholarship fund. 


Under the patronage of the Most Reverend Joseph Chartrand, 
bishop of Indianapolis, an impressive program of liturgical music 
was given by the Chany Choir, the Schola Cantorum of Sts. Peter 
~ tom Cathedral, and the St. Philip Neri Oratory Choir of men 
and boys. 


The Sacred Congregation of the Council has issued instruc- 
tions forbidding the rendition of music in church by modern com- 
posers who claim authors’ rights over their productions, and adds 
rules to be observed in the choice of music for liturgical services. 
The music of modern composers may only be employed when a 
written statement has been furnished that the compositions are not 
subject to authors’ or publishers’ rights. 


Two monks of the Abbey of Beuron have arrived in Japan 
for the purpose of establishing the first Benedictine monastery in 
that country. They are at present busy studying the language and 
culture of the Japanese. It is their intention to make the new foun- 
dation a real liturgical center. The Fathers already have gained the 
conviction that the Japanese people will be easily led to an ap- 
preciation of the Church’s liturgy. 


The nuns of St. Bathilda’s Priory, Paris, have written a com- 
os commentary on the new Office and the Mass of the Sacred 
eart, the beginning of which was published in ORATE FRATRES, 
Vol. V, pp. 318, 359 ff., under the title of ““The Eternal Chalice.” 
The book of about two hundred pages contains the Office in Latin 
and in French, and the commentary in French. It may be procured 
for seven franks (franco: 8.Fr.) from Prieuré St. Bathilde, 7, Rue 
d'Issy, Vauves (Seine), or 11, Avenue de Ségur, Paris (7), France. 


Sir Richard Terry, Mus. Doc., who has studied church music 
intensively for the past thirty-five years, addressed the ‘“Tryhards 
and Diehards”’ on plainchant in a recent issue of the London Uni- 
verse. While encouraging the former, he removed another prop from 
those who will not move out of the comfortable rut they are in 
and who defend their inertia by renaming it ‘prudent watchful- 
ness” or “‘judicial patience’’ or, when badly cornered, ‘‘sturdy com- 
mon sense."’ These have also held that singing is “‘impossible”’ 
without organ accompaniment. While admitting that the organ 
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“‘has a big part to play and wide function to fulfil in any well- 
ordered service,’’ he wishes ‘‘that these devotees of the organ fetish 
could hear some of our choirs from schools and convents singing 
the plainchant at competitive festivals. If it did not give them a 
necessary lesson in humility, it would at least demonstrate the ease 
with which their ‘impossibilities’ are accomplished by mere in- 
fants.” His experiences have led him to conclude ‘‘(1) that any 
body of singers can give adequate performances without the use of 
an instrument; (2) that such performers usually show more bright- 
ness and alertness than those who rely on an instrument for sup- 
port; (3) that such performers always secure more perfect intona- 
tion than those who rely on instrumental support.” 


The Buckfast Abbey Chronicle, published by the Benedictine 
monks of St. Mary’s Abbey, Buckfast, England, Vol. II, No. 1, 
contains a brief but enthusiastic review of Dom Gregory Huegle’s 
article ‘“‘May We Look for a Simplified Edition of the Vatican 
Gradual?’’ which appeared in the current volume, No. 3 of ORATE 
FRATRES. The reviewer, Dom Raphael Stones, O.S.B., editor of 
the Chronicle, closes his account with the words: ‘‘We are heartily 
in accord with all he says, and recommend the reading of this 
article for the ideal aspect.”’ 


A noteworthy event in the great revival of interest in the 


liturgy has been the establishment of Compline as the Sunday eve- 
ning service at Our Lady of Victories, Kensington. 

The re-introduction of this beautiful evening prayer of the 
Church has been enthusiastically welcomed by the very large con- 
gregation attending this famous church, so long popularly known 
as the Pro-Cathedral. 

In the days of Cardinal Manning, the ecclesiastical students 
from St. Thomas’ Seminary, Hammersmith (now the Sacred Heart 
Convent), occupied the sanctuary at Our Lady of Victories, and 
the liturgical offices of the Church were carried out with impressive 
solemnity. Even after the removal of the seminary to St. Edmund's, 
Ware, and the opening of Westminster Cathedral, this great Lon- 
don church remained famous for its liturgical services, and had a 
a sanctuary choir under the direction of the late Father Charles 

Ox. 

Something of past glory was revived when, on the second § 
Sunday in November, the members of the Archconfraternity of St. 
Stephen and a special choir organized by Dr. Owen entered the 
sanctuary for Compline. Dr. Owen had previously, from the pulpit, 
given a brief introduction to the service, and all members of the 
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congregation were invited to join with those in the sanctuary in 
the psalms, hymns and responses, and in the antiphon to Our 
Lady at the end. 


The archdiocese of Armagh, Ireland, is another to hold a 
series of contests in a plainsong competition. These contests, which 
began on April 23, in various deaneries, will culminate in a final 
competition in Armagh on May 21. 


The Indians of Tierradentro have shown a great eagerness 
to learn the plainchant melodies of the Church. In the district of 
Inza, a Lazarist missionary found it easy to form a choir of men, 
women and children who sing the Missa de Angelis and a number 
of plainchant motets with perfection. It may be their serious pen- 
sive nature that draws them towards these melodies, which, though 
not sad, are profoundly human and find an echo in their hearts. 
Their one defect is a faulty pronunciation of the consonants, a 
defect which, however, is disappearing. It is a beautiful experience 
to hear the evening stillness of the Colombian forest broken by 
= a singing the melodies of the Church.—The London 

ablet. 


- oO 
COMMUNICATIONS 
AN ENCOURAGING REPORT 


Dear Editor:—Although at present our class is preparing for an exami- 
nation, I must say a word about our Liturgical Academy. We had our 
first meeting last evening and forty-five students were enrolled as mem- 
bers; officers were chosen and plans were made. We will not be able 
to start active work till after Easter, because we spend Holy Week on 
Retreat. The interim will give the officers a chance to plan readings, etc. 
We intend to have, if possible, a class for the preparation of the Masses 
of the week and also readings from good liturgical authorities, at first 
on the nature and spirit of the liturgy; then there will be a course of 
readings beginning with the Mass, treating all the angles and elements 
of it. This will be followed by a treatment of the Divine Office; and 
finally there will be the Sacraments and Sacramentals. The forty-five 
men are separated into various departments of the liturgy according to 
their own choosing. 


We intend to use OraTE FRATRES quite consistently in our read- 
ings, much the same as the Catholic Junior College of Grand Rapids, 
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Michigan, did. We will use Schuster’s Secramentary and Gueranger’s 
Liturgical Year and Gihr on the Mass for our preparations. 


Yours sincerely in Christ, 
Fr. J. W., C.SS.R. 


HOPE FOR THE FUTURE 


Dear Fathers:—Thanks for continuing me as a subscriber to OratTE 
Fratres. My subscription is long overdue, but only because I have been 
away from New York almost continuously since Christmas on missions. 
Your magazine becomes more and more necessary. It grows in import- 
ance as one’s appreciation of the liturgy grows. One meets priests every- 
where whose movements at the altar have been made rich and whose 
pulpit utterances deepened by the inspiration of your magazine. 


Sincerely in Christ, 


Joun T. McGinn, C.S.P. 


THE “LITTLE HOURS” IN SCHOOL 


Dear Editor:—The experimental use of Three Little Hours as the prayer 
of the classroom, had a very favorable reaction in our school. We have 
used it in its present form since September, 1931. The children are as 
happy about it as we, their teachers. Such criticisms as “We are praying 
in our Words”; “The Little Hours gives us a chance to pray with 
hundreds of other boys and girls”; and “At night I say from memory 
the prayers of None—they are so lovely”—have been heard from the 
children. 

Some may oppose the use of these prayers on the ground that by 
these prayers we omit others such as the Angelus or the Morning Offer- 
ing. The Morning Offering or any other prayer may be said before or 
after the Hour; the Angelus may be said at twelve, and the Hour at 
the afternoon assembly. At the most, each Hour, including the singing 
of the hymn, takes six or seven minutes. 

We hope that this brief message may inspire others to use this prayer. 

Sincerely yours, 
A Sister or St. JosePH 


(Note.—The “Three Little Hours” (Terce, Sext and None) referred to 
has been arranged with music by Rev. Paul Bussard, editor of The Leaflet 
Missal, from whom others who are interested may procure it. In the St. 
Paul Cathedral school the introduction of the booklet has met with con- 
siderable favor.) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


LITURGICAL LAW. By Rev. Charles Augustine, O.S.B., D.D. B. Herder 
Book Co., 15-17 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 1931. xvi-467 pp. 
Cloth, $4.50 net. 


Father Wapelhorst’s manual on liturgics has become such a firm 
fixture and authority in our seminaries that it will seem bold to imply 
that any other work might prove to be a better text. Time alone will 
tell. However, Dom Augustine’s most recent book should not be over- 
looked. In fact, the publication of this learned work, some months back, 
should have caused general rejoicing, particularly among professors of 
liturgy and their seminarian pupils. It is truly an admirable synthesis— 
not too bulky, yet not too brief for completeness. The author, a well- 
known canonist, has not confined his labor to a mere assembling of 
thousands of rubrics in the usual abstruse way, but has prudently and 
successfully embodied the historical tradition and spirit of the liturgy 
in his exposition of the liturgical laws of the Church. The preface of 
the book contains some useful remarks, pointing out the dangers of for- 
malism, to which our divine service is gradually becoming exposed, and 
the great need of simplification of the great number of liturgical laws. 
It is our fond hope that this volume may prove to be a monumental 
work in so far as it may become the first great stepping-stone toward 
a simplification, and, we would add, a clearly defined codification of the 
rubrics of the sacred liturgy of the Church. The present volume treats 
strictly of liturgical laws, with copious historical notes and other neces- 
sary explanations added. The ceremonies of Pontifical Mass and matters 
pertaining to pastoral theology have been wisely eliminated. In other 
respects the whole field of liturgics has been covered in an orderly man- 
ner, under five titles: Sacred Things and Seasons; The Divine Office; 
The Holy Eucharist; Religious Worship; Ritual Worship. The hundreds 
of footnotes and references throughout the book are of the greatest value 
in 2 manual of this kind. The author substantiates nearly every important 
statement he makes, or at least he informs the reader of the fact if no 
authority is to be had for certain customs and practices. We welcome 
this work as a distinct American contribution to the “Liturgical Move- 
ment.” 

R. R. S. 


MASS CHART. Designed by Rev. William Puetter, S.J. Drawn at O'Fallon 
Studios under Rev. Martin B. Hellriegel. Published by The Queen's 
Work, Inc., 3742 West Pine Boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri. 1931. 29x35 
inches. Seventy-five cents each. 


Graphic expositions of the Mass are multiplying as a desire to know 
more about the Sacrifice of the Altar increases. Each new chart embodies 
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features not found in previous attempts. For this reason the large and ~ 
carefully prepared chart just published by The Queen’s Work will prove © 
of particular interest to teachers. This graph, in large clear bold-faced 
type, not only analyses the admirable structure of the Mass/ as such, but — 
brings out a point too often neglected, namely, that “a Christian must learn 
to view his daily life through the Mass.” Another added feature is the 
representation of the parts of the Divine Office in the form of a rain- 
bow hovering over the holy Sacrifice to signify the unbroken continu- 
ity of Christian prayer and sacrifice from the rising of the sun to its 
going down. Printed on heavy paper and sold at a moderate price, this 
new chart should find its way not only into the classroom but also into 
our Catholic homes, where parents and children alike will profit by 
frequently glancing over its contents. 


R. R. S. 


FOUNDATIONS OF THOMISTIC PHILOSOPHY. By Rev. A. D. Sertil- 
langes, O.P. Translated by Godfrey Anstruther, O.P. (Catholic Library 
of Religious Knowledge—-Vol. XX). B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 South 
Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 255 pp. Cloth, $1.35 net. 


Father Sertillanges has written much that is learned in a learned 
way. In this book, however, he has attempted to write for “a public 
consisting of just ordinary people—neither advanced students nor wholly 
unlearned—for the ordinary man who, while not making philosophy his 
special study, feels that inevitable curiosity about it which we all have, 
and which knowledge alone can satisfy.” Although the translator has 
succeeded in catching the author’s brilliancy of style, the book is never- 


theless one that must be thought out well to be appreciated. Practically 
every page is a mine of solid thought. The beginner in philosophy will 
perhaps derive most benefit from this work and find in its pages much 
help in directing his first philosophical experiences into the proper path 
of truth and reason. 


R. R. S. 


ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA. By Alice Curtayne. Franciscan Herald Press, 
1434 West Fifty-first St., Chicago, Ill. 1932. 118 pp. Library Edition, 
$1.25. Wrapper Edition, seventy-five cents. 


The very exterior appearance, fine book-paper, and artistic illustra- 
tions of this small volume invite the reader to “take and read.” Those 
who wish to have a true picture of the great preacher and wonderworker 
of Padua will find it here in charming language and critical accuracy, 
based on authoritative sources which have been listed in part at the end 
of the volume. 

R. R. S. 
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